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New Testament, received the earliest intelligence of the prodigy.” |Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John take not tho 
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This is particularly the case with Livy and|is cited by Tertullian, Origen, and Eusebius), 
Tacitus, from whom we cannot expect any|and also the supposed mention of it by Thallas 
narrative of events that have reference to the|(who lived iu the second century), which is 
birth of Christ, or to any great occurrence|cited by Julius Africanus, a writer of great 
that took place about that time. For Livy|eminence and probity, who lived at the begin- 
wrote only to the commencement of Augus-|ning of the third century ;—we may remark 
tus’s reign, which was before the time of Christ;|that there are two other testimonies not 
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able an event as.that of a census throughout} Thallus, which unequivocally confirm the evan- 
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flourished in the reign of the emperor An-| In addition to the preceding observations, 
toninus Pius, only abridged the history of|we may state that many good and solid rea. 
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concerning the events related in the Gospel|find, in general, that the attention of writers 
history: while the express, authentic, and|was chiefly confined to those which were 
genuine statement of Tacitus, already given,|nearest to the metropolis. The ancient his- 
furnishes an indisputable testimony to the|torians and biographers are remarkably con- 
fact, that Jesus Christ lived and was crucified |cise, and seldom stop to mention occurrences, 
during the reign of Tiberius. which, although they may have happened 
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quakes and darkness for whole days tozether, 
in consequence of the eruptions of Mount 
Vesuvius. Or, supposing that they had bo- 
lieved it to be a preternatural darkness, would 
it have been consistent with their principles 
as heathens to have mentioned it? They 
must plainly have foreseen what great ad- 
vantage would have been given to Chris- 
tianity by it. Their readers would naturally 
have been led to inquire into the character of 
the extraordinary person, at whose death the 
laws of nature were infringed, and thisinqairy, 
as it would have opened a more complete view 
of the new dispensation, must have led to 
their conversion. Hence we collect a very 
satisfactory reason for their silence. Suppos- 
ing that they knew the fact, and from motives 
of policy suppressed it, their silence furnishes 
as strong a proof of its truth, as their express 
testimony could possibly have done. 

In short, there is no history in the world 
more certain and indubitable than that con- 
tained in the Christian Scriptures, which is 
supported by the concurring testimony,—not 
to say of so many men, but of so many dif- 
ferent nations, divided, indeed, among them- 
selves io other particulars, but all uniting to 
confirm the truth of the facts relate in the 
Gospels. And, therefore, even though tho 
Christian institution bad perished with the 
apostles, and there were not in the world at 
this day so much as one Christian, we should 
have the most unquestionable evidence that 
the persons and actions recorded in the Gos- 
pels, and attested by the concurring voice of 
all nations, really existed in the country of 
Jadwa during the reign of Tiberius, as the 
evangelists have assured us. 





The venerable Dr. Daff once read the Ser- 
mon on the Mount to a number of Hindu 
youths, and when he came to the passage “I 
say unto you, love your enemies, bless them 
that curse you, do good to them that hate you, 
and pray for them that despitefully use you 








and weeks he could not help exclaiming, “Love 
your enemies !” constantly exclaiming, ‘‘ How 
uc autiful, surely this is the truth.” 





For “The Friend.” 

Extracted from the writings of Francis 
Howgil, by James Backhouse, York, 1828, 
and entitled, “To whom the Spirit bears wit- 
ness, and seals assurance of the Father’s love; 
and of justification with God.” 

“None have the witness of God’s Spirit, 
bearing witness to them and in them, who 
have not believed in Christ, ‘the true Light, 
that lighteth every man that cometh into the 
world,’ whose words are spirit and life; and 
by whom the new creature is formed in them 
that believe, and who makes his power mani- 
fest unto such: for all power in Heaven, and 
in earth is committed unto Him, who is the 
Light of men ; and nothing was created with- 
out Him, neither is any turned from sin but 
by Him; without Him is death, in Him is 
life, and none but those who are born of the 
Light, can have the Spirit of Christ to bear 
witness unto them; for only they that are 
born of the Spirit, and walk after the Spirit, 
are justified by the Spirit of the Lord ; for the 
assurance of his love is not made manifest to 
his enemies, but unto them that are born in 
his image, in his own likeness and nature; to 
the Holy Seed which is heir of the promise, 
which knows the living hope that purifies the 
heart, and brings tho answer of a good con- 
science ; to them that witness the washing of 
regeneration, having known in themselves 
the clean water poured forth upon them, 
which hath taken away the stains and defile- 
ments; for where these are not washed out, 
and where the heart is not cleansed, and 
where that is not believed in, in which God’s 
all-sufficiency is felt, and his power made 
manifest, there the assurance of the Father’s 
love cannot be; neither does his Spirit assure 
the justification of such; but on the contrary, 
where sin remains unsubdued, the Spirit of 
the Father condemns the sin, and the creature 
which is joined to it, and becomes one with it. 
For no sin is brought forth, but there is an 
assenting to the instigation of the devil: for 
when a temptation arises, either within or 
without, and there is a resisting and a striv- 
ing against it for a time, yet if the heart be 
not kept close to the Spirit, the enemy will 
enter and captivate the understanding; then 
there will be anagreeing with, and a joining to 
the adversary, and the Spirit will pronounce 
sentence of condemnation upon him who joins 
to the wicked one; and he who has consented 
to drink his cup, must drink the cup of the 
indignation of tbe Lord, and bear the stroke 
of divine justice, and lie in patience under it, 
till that be cut down which hath joined in 
with the deceit, before there can be a remission 
of transgression, or the creature justified in the 
sight of God. For sin is not blotted out of the 
book of God's remembrance till it be repented 
of, and turned from; neither doth the crea- 
ture stand clear in the sight of God, when God 
condemns in righteous judgment, which the 
Light in every one’s conscience shall answer 
to. Now, ‘whosoever is born of God doth 
not commit sin, for his Seed remaineth in 
him,’ which is Life; and as the creature 
joins in that Seed, which is heir of the king- 
dom, and of the crown immortal, he comes to 


be made partaker of its virtue and operation;!pliances, for Atlantic navigation. 


which Seed is Christ, to whom all power is| 
committed, and who by his power, as it is be- 
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lieved in, limits the seed of the serpent, and 
weakens his strength in the creature, and dis- 
annuls the covenant which he has made with 
death; and as the creature comes to be de- 
livered from corruption, and the new man 
comes to live ; the new creature, which is born 
of God, comes to be framed and fashioned in 
the image of the Father, and the Father's love 
is manifested to him, and in him, and he hath 
the assurance in himself. He that is begotten 
of the Father in Christ the Seed, through the 
Spirit, he and he alone, comes to feel the Father's 
love made manifest in him, and is justified in the 
sight of the Father; and hath His assurance 
and evidence near him and in him; and when 
the enemy comes to tempt and assault, and 
would raise up doubts in the mind of him that 
hath this evidence, it is near to ussure him 
that he is in the love of God. Blessed and 
happy are all they that have waited for, and 
have felt these things, and who are witnesses 
of them, for flesh and blood hath not revealed 
them.” 

Thus is the way fitly described, whereby 
the early Friends gained and retained the 
victory, and our dominion in the Truth, and 
Truth’s dominion in the Society can only be 
muintained as Friends are brought again to 
the ancient standard of our early Friends. 

SAMUEL CHADBOURNE. 

Millville, Orleans Co., N. Y., 1st mo. 24th, 1879. 





For “The Friend” 


Early Steam Navigation on the Atlantic, 
(Concluded from page 194.) 


“One of the immediate consequences of 


this discussion was the establishment of a 
company for starting a line of steamers from 
the Mersey to New York. It received the 
title of the ‘British and North American 
Steam Navigation Company.’ The forma- 
tion of the undertaking was somewhat sudden, 
owing to the ancient rivalry between Liver- 
pool and Bristol. The city on the Avon, an- 
cient home of the American trade, had been 
bestirring itself for some time to get steam 
navigation with the United States, and a num- 
ber of wealthy merchants, it was known, were 
constructing a ship of extraordinary dimen- 
sions to be the pioneers of the new line. The 
Liverpool shipowners, headed by M’Gregor 
Laird, decided to take the field before their 
Bristol rivals. There was no time to build a 
steamer in any way like the one constructing 
for Bristol, and they therefore decided to 
purchase the best existing one. This was, by 
unanimous consent, the Sirius, belonging to 
the St. George Steam Navigation Company. 
Negotiations concluded quickly, the price 
asked being at once accepted, and so it came 
that the steamer Sirius left London, at the 
shortest notice, on the morning of 4th month 
4th, 1838, bound for New York, but touching 
on the way at her old destination, Cork. 
Liverpool had beaten Bristol in sending the 
first English steamer across the Atlantic. 

‘‘ But the victory was not one of many days. 
No sooner became the Bristol merchants 
aware of the Liverpool project, when the 
utmost baste was made to start their own 
steamer, named the Great Western. They 
were duly proud of their own achievement, 
for it was, beyond dispute, not only by far the 
most splendid steamer yet constructed, but 
the only one designed, with all scientific ap- 


Western was built by Paterson, of Bristol, 
after his own designs, but assisted by Branel, 





The Great 





the registered burthen being of 1340 tons, and 
the power of the engines—made by Maudslay, 
Sons & Field, London—of 440 horses. The 
new steamer was 212 feet in length between 
the perpendiculars, 35} feet in breadth of 
beam, and 23 feet deep in the hold. To en. 
able the Great Western to resist the action of 
the heavy Atlantic waves, special pains were 
taken to give her great longitudinal strength, 
The ribs were of oak, on the model of those 
of line-of-battle ships, and fastened together 
with iron bolts 24 feet in length. Being of 
such great strength, and of the most symme. 
trical porportions, the Great Western was 
prepared for her first voyage across with the 
highest hopes of success, and she more than 
surpassed all the expectations set upon her, 
By working day and night, she was made 
ready for the start about the same time ths 
Sirius set out on her voyage. Still a few days 
elapsed in taking in cargo, as well as passen- 
gers, thus giving the rival steamer a good 
start. It was on the morning of the 7th of 
4th mo. 1838, that the Great Western, com- 
manded by Captain Hosken, finally lifted her 
anchors, steaming down the Channel, bound 
for New York, amid the enthusiastic accla- 
mation of the Bristol populace. 

‘‘ There was now a race across the Atlantic 
—the first ocean race by steamships which 
the world ever saw. Close upon twenty 
years had elapsed since the first steamer had 
ploughed her way through the Atlantic waves, 
and, in the meanwhile, the public seemed as 
if asleep on the subject of Atlantic steam 
navigation, disliking it, or in common with 
the learned Dr. Lardner, looking upon it asa 
voyage to the moon—lunatic, in fact. Now, 
all at once, sudden as by enchantment, the 
public heard that two rival steamers were 
going from England to America at the same 
time, and great was the anxiety to know 
which of them would be the first to arrive. 
For a week or more nothing else was talked 
of in all England but the steam race across 
the Atlantic. The race was altogether not 
an uneven one. Although the Sirius had left 
her moorings on the 4th of 4th mo., and the 
Great Western on the 7th, the former was 
under the disadvantage of going round the 
whole coast of southern England, and also of 
stopping at Cork, before actually starting on 
her Atlantic voyage, while a still greatet 
drawback, on her part, was that of being a 
much smaller vessel than the Great Western, 
with far less engine power, and not specially 
constracted for her new duties. The pablic 
excitement rose to the highest pitch when a 
week had elapsed after the starting of the two 
steamers from Cork and Bristol respectively, 
without their having been spoken with. The 
captains of both steamers, it was found after- 
wards, had taken new routes across the At- 
lantic, somewhat out of the track of easterly- 
bound sailing vessels, in order to get quickest 
to their destination. But this was not known 
at the time, and the gloomiest forebodings be- 
came rife, when at last the happy news came 
of the safe arrival of both at New York with- 
in twenty-four hours of each other. Liver- 
pool had started first, and Liverpool had won 
the race. 

‘“The historical event of the arrival of the 
two first English steamers in the United 
States was thus chronicled in one of the New 
York papers:—‘ At three o’clock Pp. M., on 
Sunday, the 22d of April, the Sirius first des- 
cried the land, and early on Monday morning, 
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the 23d, anchored in the North River, imme- 
diately off thé Battery. 
intelligence was made known hundreds and 
thousands rushed, early in the morning, to 
the Battery. Nothing could exceed the ex- 
citement. The river was covered during the 
whole day with row-boats, skiffs and yawls, 


close view of this extraordinary vessel. And 
while people were yet wondering how the 
Sirius was so successfully made to cross the 
rude Atlantic, it was announced about eleven 
on Monday morning, from the telegraph, that 
a huge steamship was in the offing. The 
Great Western! the Great Western! was on 
everybody’s tongue. About two o’clock P. M., 
the first curl of her ascending smoke fell on 
the eyes of the thousands of anxious specta- 
tors, and a shout of enthusiasm rose on the 
air.’ The reporter then goes on to tell how 
the Sirius had steamed at the rate of over 
eight knots, and the Great Western at nearly 
nine knots per hour during the greater part 
of her voyage, giving it as his oo that 
‘the grand experiment has now been fairly 
and fully settled, and has been completely 
successful.’ Only one question, he thought, 
was now left for solution: Can steam packets 
be made to pay? This was a question also 
occupying the deep attention of the enterpris- 
ing traders of Liverpool and Bristol, origina- 
tors of Atlantic steam navigation.” 


—_—_—_+2—_____- 
For “The Friend.” 


Thoughts and Feelings. 
PRAYER. 

The fervent feeling of devout prayer, and 
its lively silent or vocal exercise, is of incal- 
culable importance to beings poor, and wholly 
dependent as we are upon a Power that is 
almighty ; upon a Fountain that is inexhaust- 
ible; upon a love and mercy that are new 
every morning; upon a help and strength 
made perfect in our weakness. 

The apostle enjoins, “ Continue in prayer, 
and watch in the same with thanksgiving.” 
We have thought sometimes, that to “ continue 
in prayer,” as Paul here recommends, and as 
he no less commends to in the precept, “ Pray 
without ceasing ;”’ was practically carried out 
in the example of good old Mordecai, when 
he sat at the king’s gate clothed in sackcloth ; 
was fulfilled in the language of the Psalmist 


The moment the'to God.” 


carrying the wondering people out to geta 


corded, that ‘“‘ He continued allnightin prayer|to or from the earth; showing that “the 


He interceded for Simon Peter, 
saying, “I have prayed for thee, that thy 
faith fail not.” The whole of xvii. ch. of 
John is a prayer of touching pathos, life and 
power. At His betrayal, it is recorded, that 
“ Being in an agony, he prayed more earnestly: 


effectual, fervent prayer of a righteous man 
availeth much.” He can shower down bless- 
ings in answer to these petitions, so that there 
shall not be room enough to receive them. 
Then may we through diligence, inward- 
ness, and fervency of spirit, increasingly re- 


and his sweat was as it were great drops of;alize how sweet it is, to pour out the over- 


blood falling down to the ground.” 


His fol-| burdened or sorrowful feelings-of the soul into 


lowers—the righteous of every age and genera-|the bosom of a tender and pitying Father. 
tion—have exemplified their fidelity and obe-| And may the language of each of our hearts 
dience to Him in spirit, by much filial faith-| more and more be— 


fulness in this great duty. For instance, the 
Scriptures record prayers of Abrabam, of 


Jacob, Moses, Hannah, Samuel, Elisha, Heze- 


kiah, Jabez, Isaiah, with many others. The 
Psalmist declares, “ As for me [ will call upon 
God ;”’ ‘‘Evening, and morning, and at noon 
will [ pray, and cry aloud.” The prophet 
Daniel “kneeled upon his knees three times 
a day, and prayed, and gave thanks before 
his God.” Jonuh testifies: “When my soul 
fainted within me, I remembered the Lord: 
and my prayer came in unto thee, into thy 
holy temple.” With much “assurance of 
faith,” and in lively zeal, the apostle Paul di- 
rects how this solemn duty is to be performed; 
and then in his own practice so examples, that 
he who runs may read. He writes to the 
Romans, “ We know not what we should pray 
for as we ought: but the Spirit itself maketh 
intercession for us with groanings which can- 
not be uttered.” Again to the Ephesians: 
“ Praying always with all prayer and suppli- 
cation in the Spirit, and watching thereunto 
with all perseverance,” &c. Exemplifying 
his pastoral care for the flock over which the 
Holy Ghost had made him an overseer, he 
writes to the Romans, “ Without ceasing | 
make mention of you always in my prayers.” 
To the Ephesians: ‘‘ I cease not to give thanks 
for you, making mention of you in my pray- 
ers.” Again, to the same: “I bow my knees 
unto the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, that 
he would grant you,” &. To the Thessa- 
lonians, he declares, “ We give thanks to God 
always for you all, making mention of you in 
our prayers,” &. To Timothy, he conveys: 
“ Without ceasing I have remembrance of 
thee in my prayers night and day.” And to 
Philemon similar language to the above is 
used. 

While these prayers were no doubt among 


when he writes: “ The eyes of all wait upon |those of the saints that belped to make up the 
Thee, and thou givest them their portion of|“ golden vials full of odors,” to be offered 
meat in due season ;’ and again when, con-|‘‘upon the golden altar which was before the 





cerning himself, he declares, “As the hart 
panteth after the waterbrooks, so panteth my 
soul after thee, O God.” 
in the sighs and cries of those, spoken of by 
the prophet, upon the foreheads of whom 
“the mark” of preservation was to be set; in 
the experience of the watchman who declares: 
“ 1 stand continually upon the watch-tower in 
the day time, and am set in my ward whole 
nights ;” and in the blessing of being “filled,” 
promised to those “ who hunger and thirst 
after righteousness.’’ These, though not all 
the time offering ‘the calves of their lips,” 
were nevertheless in a state of watchfulness 
unto prayer; waiting to hear the Bridegroom’s 
voice, and then to obey. 

How invaluable the example the dear Sa- 
viour has set us relative to this great duty !— 
one He both taught and practised. He says, 
that “ Men ought always to pray and not to 
faint.” Again, ‘*Watch and pray that ye 
enter not into temptation.” It is also re- 





throne,” how should they stir us up to emu. 
lation, not indeed in any formal offering like 


It was exemplified|drawing nigh unto the Lord with the lips, 


while the heart is far from Him; butin inciting 
to introversion, to humility of mind, to watch- 
fulness over ourselves, to wrestling untiring- 
ly, and even to importunity with the true 
spirit of supplication and prayer, that so due 
homage—that of grateful hearts and contrite 
spirits—may be offered as acceptable sacrifice 
upon his altar, “who is glorious in holiness, 
fearful in praises, doing wonders.” 

We are assured, that the more any are en- 
gaged to approach unto Him, the Omniscient 
Holy One, in the true lowliness and meekness 
of obedient souls, the more will they experi- 
ence of the calmness and resignation, the re- 
pose and peace—as precious fruits of sincere 
prayer—that flow from Him, who is a God 
that heareth such intercessions, and can, as 
in the case of Elias,—“ a man subject to like 
passions as we are,”—give or withhold rain 





“Then to that Fountain’s sacred spring, 
My chalice let me humbly bring; 
And prostrate seek, in earnest prayer, 
The streams of heavenly grace to share.” 





Coals of Fire, and how they Burned. 

Even if we were to tell you whereabouts in 
England the village of Locksken was situ- 
ated, you might still fail to find it on the map; 
so we will say nothing about it, except that 
it was a good-sized place, not quite so strag- 
gling and old fashioned as many English vil- 
lages, and with a few neat little shops, as well 
as a street or two of cottages. 

In one of these cottages there liveda laborer 
and his wife, and their only child, a boy of 
nine or ten years of age. 

Tommy Ruffhed was, we are sorry to say, 
a most troublesome fellow. His saucy face, 
with its apple cheeks and twinkling eyes, was 
known—not alone in his own village, but for 
several miles round—as the face of the most 
tiresome, naughty boy in the county. 

Even the dumb animals knew Tommy, and 
this not at all ina flattering way. Widow 
Brown’s cow, that grazed so quietly on the 
green, and never looked up when other folks 
went by, became quite angry and active when 
Tommy appeared ; and she frightened him on 
one occasion terribly, by galloping after him 
half way down the street. 

The cocks and hens ran away as quickly as 
they could as soon as they saw Tom. The 
ducks took to the water, the cats climbed 
trees, the dogs ran to their kennels and growl- 
ed till he was out of sight ; and even the geese 
stretched out their long necks and hissed as 
he went by. So from all this we may see that 
Tom was not a favorite in the village, but 
that, in fact, he was reckoned the greatest 
tease and torment in the whole place. 

Now, not far from — Ruffhed’s cottage 
stood a small shop, kept by a barber, a good 
old man, who commonly went by the name 
of ‘‘ Father Snip,” and who did a pretty fair 
business upon the thriving heads and beards 
of the villagers and farmers. 

We have said that Father Snip was both 
old and good, but neither his goodness nor 
his age could protect him from our Tom’s 
pranks. 

The barber had a neat little garden at the 
back of his house, and a fine apple tree that 
grew there had long been a great attraction 
to Tom. Autumn drew on apace, and the 
fruit with which the tree was laden began to 
turn rosy and to glisten in the red sunset, 
whenever Tom came out of school, and glanced 
up with longing eyes. The temptation grew 
stronger every day, as all temptations do 
when they are not resisted, and soon the boy 
felt that he could not rest until he had secured 
some of the apples. 

One day, when he was quite sure that the 
barber was busy with a customer, he stole 


round to the back, climbed over the low fence 
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into the little garden, and in a moment more 
was under the apple tr 6, and filling his pockets 
with the fruit. His pockets held a good many, 
and he was so busy stuffing them, and a little 
bag he had brought with him, that he did not 
notice that he had dropped his handkerchief, 
a smart printed one, which his mother had 
lately bought, and marked with his full name 
across One corner. When Tom had picked 
as many as he could carry, he saw that he 
had nearly stripped the lower branches. 

“The barber will never find out who took 
them,” said the boy to himself, as he got over 
the little fence and set off toward home; but 
Tom forgot how many secret things are 
brought to light through the overruling power 
of God, and how many faults are suffered to 
lead to their own detection. 

*« Tom, my boy,” said his mother, one morn- 
ing, a week or two after Tom’s visit to the 
apple tree, “your hair is growing very long 
and untidy, and you had better step in at the 
barber’s, on your way home from school, and 
have it cut.” 

Tom, of course, made some objections, but 
his mother insisted, and so there was nothinz 
for it but to put a bold face on the matter and 
do as he was told. 

He had not courage, however, to go alone, 


but after school asked a small boy, a friend of 


his, to go with him. “I needn’t be so afraid,” 
said Tom to himself, as the two boys entered 
the shop together ; ‘‘ no one saw me take the 
apples.” 

Father Snip’s manner was just as usual ; 
he was quite as pleasant and chatty as ever, 
and Tom breathed more freely as the old man 
clipped the untidy ends of his hair, and talked 
so kindly to him. 

«“ Just wait one moment,” said the barber, as 
Tom, with his neatly cropped head, was mak- 
ing for the door, after paying his two-pence. 

“ Wait one moment,” repeated the old man, 
‘T have something for you ;” and opening a 
cupboard he took out a little basket and 
hastily left the room. After a few minutes, 
however, he returned, and put the basket into 
Tom’s hands. 

“TI have lately come to know,” said he, 
gently, “that your are fond of apples ; please 
take these home and enjoy them.” 

Tom stared a moment, but he managed to 
say “Thank you,” and then ran out of the 
shop, and home, as fast as possible. 

He carried the basket up to his room, 
emptied the apples upon the bed, and with 
them out fell his handkerchief, of which he 
had never once thought since the day that 
he had taken it out. It was quite clean, and 
neatly folded, with the marked side up, and 
now Tommy saw how his theft had been found 
out, and how gentle had been the old man’s 
dealing with him. 

A good thrashing would have hurt Tom’s 
feelings far less than this kind action; as it 
was, he was quite overcome, and sitting down 
on the side of his bed, he fairly cried, with 
shame and self-reproach. 

‘“‘There’s only one thing that I can do,” 
cried he, at length, starting up and drying 
his eyes. “I must go and tell him what a 
kind man he is, and how sorry I am.” 

Tom did not wait for second thoughts, but 
seizing his cap, he ran down stairs and out of 
the door, and in a few minutes he stood on 
the threshold of the shop. The old man was 


alone, and looking up as the boy entered, heim 


saw the flushed, wet cheeks and eager eyes, 
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took in the whole story of repentance and 
softened feeling, which Tom could not express, 
and held out both hands to him. 

During the quarter of an hour which fol-|Court, in the case of Geo. Reynolds, of Utah, 
lowed the barber talked to Tom as the boy|is an important and satisfactory one. Geo. 
had never been spoken to before. 

We cannot repeat what passed, but it may 
be well to state that Tom never forgot the 
lesson of the apples, but that a change began 
in his character and conduct which, after a 
while, made every one love instead of dislike 
him.—Child’s Companion. 





MY MOTHER. 


I ought to love my mother ; 
She loved me long ago ; 
There is on earth no other 
That ever loved me so. 
When a weak babe, much trial 
I caused her, and much care; 
For me no self-denial, 
No labor did she spare. 


When in my cradle lying, 
Or on her loving breast, 
She gently hushed my crying, 
And rocked her babe to rest. 
When anything has ailed me, 
To her I’ve told my grief; 
Her fond heart never failed me 
In finding some relief. 


What sight is that which, near me, 
Makes home a happy place, 

And has such power to cheer me ? 
It is my mother’s face. 

What sound is that which ever 
Makes my young heart rejoice, 

With tones which tire me never? 
It is my mother’s voice. 


My mother! dearest mother! 
She loved me long ago; 

There is on earth no other 
That ever loved me so. ~ 

T ought to try to please her, 
And all her words to mind ; 

And never vex or tease her, 
Nor speak a word unkind. 


When she is ill, to tend her, 
My daily care shall be ; 
Such help as I can render 
Will all be joy to me. 
Though I can ne’er repay her 
For all her tender care, 
T’ll honor and obey her 
While God my life shall spare. 


The Episcopal Recorder. 





AUTUMN. 


I love to wander through the woodlands hoary, 
In the soft lights of an autumnal day, 

When Summer gathers up her robes of glory, 
And like a dream of beauty, glides away. 


How through each loved, familiar path she lingers, 
Serenely smiling through the golden mist, 
Tinting the wild grape with her dewy fingers, 
’Till ihe cool emerald turns to amethyst. 


Warm lights are on the sleepy upland waning, 
Beneath dark clouds along the horizon rolled, 

Till the slant sunbeams, through their fringes raining, 
Bathe all the hills in melancholy gold. 


Beside the brook and on the umbered meadow, 
Where yellow fern-tufts fleck the faded ground, 

With folded lids, beneath their palmy shadow, 
The gentian nods, in balmy slumbers found. 


The little birds upon the hillside lonely, 
Flit noiselessly along from spray to spray, 
Silent as a sweet wandering thought, that only 
Shows its bright wings, and softly glides away. 


The scentless flowers, in the warm sunlight dreaming, 
Forget to breathe their fulness of delight, 
And through the tranced woods, soft airs are streaming, 
Still as the dew-fall of a summer night. 


So in my heart, a sweet unwonted feeling 
Stirs like the wind in ocean’s hollow shell, 
hrough all its secret chambers sadly stealing, 
Yet finds no words its mystic charm to tell. 





For “ The Friend.” 
Polygamy Illegal. 
The decision of the United States Supreme 


Reynolds had been convicted of violating the 
law against polygamy, and appealed to the 
Supreme Court, basing his appeal on the 
ground of religious belief, and hoping the 
court would decide that the law was in con- 
flict with the provision of the constitution 
which says, “Congress shall make no law 
regulating an establishment of religion, or 
prohibiting the free exercise thereof.” 

Chief Justice Waite, in deciding the law of 
Congress to be constitutional, makes the fol- 
lowing sensible remarks: 

‘‘ Laws are made for the government of ac- 
tions, and while they cannot interfere with 
mere religious belief and opinions, they may 
with practices. Suppose one religiously be- 
lieved that human sacrifices were a necessary 
part of religious worship, would it be seriously 
contended that the civil Government under 
which he lived could not interfere to prevent 
a sacrifice? Or, if a wife religiously believed 
it was her duty to burn herself upon the 
faneral pile of her dead husband, would it be 
beyond the power of the civil Government to 
prevent her from carrying her belief into prac- 
tice? So here, society, under the exclusive 
dominion of the United States, prescribes as 
a law of its organization that plural mar. 
riages shall not be allowed. Can a man ex- 
cuse his practices to the contrary because of 
his religious belief? To permit this would 
be to make the doctrines of religions belief 
superior to the law of the land, and, in effcct, 
to permit every citizen to become a law unto 
himself. Government could exist only ip 
name under such circumstances.’ 





For “ The Friend” 

Having lately met with a small book. en- 
titled, “ Meditations and Experiences,” Xc., 
by William Shewen, of London. I felt per- 
suaded that some of them would be beneficial 
to the readers of ‘‘ The Friend,” and accord- 
ingly have copied some for insertion, if the 
Contributors approve of them. And if so, the 
following account of him would be interesting, 
as he may not be known to many. 

George Whiting, who was personally ac- 
quainted with him, adverting to the events of 
1695, says: “ This year died, William Shewen, 
of London, he was a very serviceable man on 
trath’s account, several ways, and an elder in 
the church ; of a sound judgment and under. 
standing in the Truth, and had very clear 
openings in relation to the work of it; and 
also of Satan’s wiles to hurt and hinder the 
progress in it, having had long experience of 
both, and therefore could advise and direct 
the Christian traveller, how to keep in the 
one, and be preserved out of the snares of the 
other; and wrote several seasonable and ex- 
perimental treatises. He died in peace with 
the Lord, and unity with his people, about 
the sixty-fourth year of his age.” 

M. B. 


It is a blessed state, to know the eye of the 
mind, not only opening, but opened ; thereby 
is ability and wisdom witnessed to read in the 
book of life, wherein all the treasures of wis- 
dom and knowledge are hid; and he or she 
that knoweth this light shining, this eye 
opened in them, walks and stumbles not. 
This Eye and Light within, is that which 
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Christendom too much despise and reject,|road, which made a shorter route to the place 
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“T listened, not seeing this was the ve 


therefore walk in darkness and stumble, and|I sought, and receiving my directions to fol-|truth I needed, and that the indwelling of the 


know not whither they go. Whilst we our-|low it, I went on my way. 
selves did so, we were darkness, walked in it, 


Holy Spirit in the temple of God was the only 


“T reached the house where the angel of} way by which fellowship with the Lord could 


and our feet stumbled upon the dark moun-|death had carried the youngest and fairest) be attained and retained.” 


tains. from the home circle. There was more to 


“T felt that the Lord bad led me there, and 


That which shut and stopped this Eye, and|sadden me in the living than the sight of the| I rejoiced in his evident guidance in bringing 


darkened this Light within, in the beginning,| pale placid face and shrouded form laid in its 
was sin and transgression, whereby mankind little white coffin. 

Jost the sight and enjoyment of their Creator.| ‘‘Tbe children of the family hung about 
And this I testify that no people upon the| me, and listened lovingly and tearfully to my 


me into communion with the wayfarer; but 
it was not until long afterwards that I recog- 
nized in him a teacher ‘sent from God.’ 

“JT inquired how long he had known Jesus 


face of the earth, come to witness this eye of| words, as I spoke to them of the Saviour of|as his Saviour. He replied: ‘I was born of 


the mind opened again, but as they come to] little children. 
experience the power in themselves which} “I was véry weary, and would gladly have 
crucifies sin, and saveth and redeemeth out of| prolonged my visit, but I was not invited. I 
transgression, and are also obedient and sub-| set forth again, understanding better the wis- 
ject unto it.— William Shewen. dom and tender love of this sudden and hith- 
erto mysterious dispensation. 
; q “ As it was a by-road, I watched in vain for 
Incidents and Reflections.—No. 32. a vehicle of any description to help me on my 
DIVINE GUIDANCE. way ; only one passed me, and the driver took 
Anna Shipton in one of her little books re-|no heed of my weak voice. 
lates an incident, which was the means of| “Iremembered that leading out of the direct 
conveying spiritual instruction to herself; and|route was a pleasant seat, sheltered by the 
which illustrates the manner in which the] trunks of some old lime trees, which, if I could 
Lord often leads his obedient children in a|reach them, would afford me rest until I were 
way which they know not, and of the results|able to proceed. 
of which they had no anticipation. “T approached the spot, and found it occu- 
She says :—“ Death fell suddenly on a sweet| pied by a rough-looking wayfaring man, whom 
promising child whom I loved. This event,!at first sight I mistook fora beggar. As I 
from certain distressing circumstances con-| drew nearer I perceived that he bad an open 
nected with it, deeply affected me.” book by his side, which he closed abruptly at 
“ The day before the burial, which speedily | my approach, as if my presence there had dis- 
followed, 1 awoke with an indescribable long-|turbed him. I paused in some uncertainty 
ing to look again upon the little one, so lately| whether I should proceed, for he turned to- 
brightening-my sick chamber with her smiles| wards me, and appeared to regard me sternly. 
and pretty ways, and lisping her happy bymn|It was not really so. His pallid face was 
by my side. drawn with paralysis, and one arm hang 
“] was slowly recovering from a lengthened/| helplessly by his side. Lines of thought, and 
illness, and it seemed more natural to reserve|care,and pain, which were graven on his brow 





For “ The Friend.” 


my renewed strength for the living, and avoid| and around his mouth, at first sight gave him a) 


a scene which would only distress me. I)repulsive and almost fierce expression. 

could not see any ultimate advantage to be| “I glanced at the book partially covered 
derived from what seemed the gratification of| with his coat. I felt sure that it was a well- 
a morbid feeling; while I shrank from the| worn Bible. My doubts all vanished, and I 
pang which I knew would be the result. Yet|took my seat beside him. 

I still desired to go. “¢You have a good companion there,’ I 

“Judging myself, and oppressed by con-/said, pointing to the Bible. 
flicting feelings, I prayed for the impression| ‘He did not reply immediately, but looked 


to be removed ; but it deepened, and I felt 1} keenly at me, and drawing the book nearer, 


must go, and that at once.” to him he answered, ‘Yes; it comforts me.’ 
“The sun shone bright and clear, and} ‘ ‘You are better off than I,’ I continued, 
sparkled on the first sharp frost of autumn ;|showing him a pocket edition of ‘God’s Pro- 
the ground was dry and crisp beneath my| mises, which I held towards him. He looked 
feet, the sky was blue and cloudless; all| closely at it, and glanced at its contents, turn- 
seemed gladsome, but my heavy heart. As|ingoverthe leaves leisurely. After a moment’s 
Isct forth to take my last look at the dear| pause, he gave it me again, with a kindly smile 
face I should behold no more until the dawn|tbat lighted up his face like sunshine upon a 
of the morning without clouds, I walked to|rugged mountain, as he said— 
the carriage-stand. There was butoneinthe| ‘“ ‘Ah, but you have God’s promises written 
neighborhood, and that was at a little distance|in your heart: I know it.’ 
from my lodgings. When I reached it, there} “I wondered how he knew it. However, 
was only one coachman there, who demanded|the words were re assuring, and I inquired| 
as his fare ‘nearly double the sum I had| what he was reading when | interrupted him. 
brought with me, to convey me to my desti-(|_ “‘I was comparing Acts i. 8; Acts ii. 33; 
nation. He endeavored to persuade me that|John i. 2.’ 
the distance was considerably beyond that} “And now his whole countenance kindled 
indicated to me. 





God-fearing parents, and I bave good reason 
to believe that I have a father, mother, wife, 
and six children, waiting for me with Jesus. 
For twenty-eight years I have known Christ ; 
but I knew I was a sinner before then. And 
now,’ he said triumphantly, as one that find- 
eth great spoil, ‘I know why the Holy Spirit 
was given to us when Jesus returned to the 
Father: for our sanctification, so that Christ 
may dwell with us.’” 

“The traveller went on to tell me that the 
preceding day he was discharged from a hos- 
pital as incurable. The doctor had recom- 
mended him change of air; so he had risen at 
five o’clock that morning. Partly walking, 
and assisted by a seat in a wagon, he had 
travelled more than twenty miles to spend a 
day in the country, believing, as he said, that 
by God's blessing it would help him. 

“Years before, he had known this spot 
where we had met, and it was on his mind to 
rest here, and take his scanty meal. I drew 
from him reluctantly of what it consisted, 
and found that two stale rolls were his only 
provision. 

‘He had formerly been a brush-maker, but 
paralysis had compelled him to relinquish his 
trade. He had beena patient in several hos- 
pitals without any relief, and long had been 
the trial of his faith; but he related all with 
thankfulness for what it had worked out for 
him. 

‘“‘The shadows had lengthened when I rose 
from my rest beneath the old limes. Before 
leaving I related to my companion the cir: 
cumstances which had contributed to bring 
me there, and placed my carriage fare, which 
was all I had,in his hand. The tears, which 
had not fallen as he related his sorrows, flow- 
ed as he looked at the coin. He saw in it 
God’s careful love over his children, and the 
guidance of that Spirit of promise whose 
work and might he had so lately proclaimed.” 

A Roman Catholic’s appreciation of the Bible. 
—During last summer the bequest of a thou- 
sand dollars, left by the late Bartolomeo 
Blanco, was paid into the treasury of the 
American Bible Society. B. Blanco was not 
only a staunch Catholic during his whole life, 
but also manifested his firm adherence to the 


|faith in which he had been brought up by be- 


queathing to each of the Roman Catholic 
churches in the city and county of New York 
the sum of $500, making in the aggregate a 


with delight, and he spoke with that sudden|very large amount. His sympathies, how- 


“Outwardly this appeared a token that 1| vivacity that wakes up the whole natare when | ever, took a wider range than his own charch, 


should return, but after some conflict I con-| unexpectedly one hails a friend in a land of| 
sidered that the object for which I had prayed | strangers. 
lay still unattained, and that therefore cir-| weighing every word— 
cumstances ought not to deter me. Vainly I 


as was shown by a legacy of $3000, to be dis- 
And then he said slowly, as if|tributed by the mayor to the poor of New 


York, without regard to nationality or faith, 


“*Sanctification, the work of the Holy Spi-|and his bequest of $1000 to the American 


considered; no expedient came to my mind./rit alone, enables man to walk in holiness of| Bible Society for its benevolent work. 


It appeared that I must walk as I best could,|life.’ ‘Believers are expected to be holy, for 


This legacy will be used in circulating the 


and trust to some means of conveyance on the|“ without holiness no man shall see the Lord.” | Scriptures among the adherents of the Cath- 


toad for my return. 
“On inquiry I found that there was a by-! world, even our faith.”’ 


“ Whatsoever is born of God overcometh the olic churches in this country and in South 
America and Mexico, as there is an increas- 























































































ing demand for the Bible among the members 
of this communion.—Bible Society Record. 
Flying Squirrels, 

During my first year in college, 1 became 
the owner of three flying squirrels, and soon 
found that they could afford as much amuse- 
ment, and do as much mischief as a monkey ; 
and, during the time that I owned them, we 
were never tired of watching them. 

I kept them in the trap in which they were 
caught, a common wire rat-trap, with a door 
at each end. This I placed upon a bracket 
on the wall, between the two windows of the 
room, so that they could reach it easily, by 
running up the window-curtains, and jumping 
from them to the cage. In ashort time they 
became so tame that the cage was fastened 
open, and left so all the time, and every night 
about day-break, they would run up the cur- 
tain, jump into the cage, and curi up under 
the cotton with which it was filled, and sleep 
all day, rolled up with their tails wrapped 
around their bodies and covering their heads, 
so that they looked like little round fur balls. 
If they were disturbed during the day they 
were very sluggish and inactive, and hunted 
out another dark corner as soon as they were 
allowed their liberty; and no one who has 
seen them only in the daytime can understand 
what active, wide-awake, mischievous ani- 
mals they are after dark. 

Sometimes they chose very odd places to 
hide and sleep in, when they were driven out 
of their nest in the day-time. The pockets 
and sleeves of the clothes which hung in the 
wardrobe were favorite hiding-places, and the 
bed was another. They would crawl in be- 
tween the pillow-case and the pillow, and 
sleep there all day, and sometimes I have 
found all three in bed with me when I awoke 
in the morning. They would climb up my 
coat-sleeve while I was studying, and go to 
sleep under my arm, and they were very angry 
if they were disturbed, although of course I 
could not sit still all day for their conveni- 
ence. 

About twilight every evening they would 
come out of their hiding- place, and play around 
the room, and were as wide awake all night 
as they had been sleepy all day. They were 
fond of playing in my hair, and often the first 
notice I would receive that they were out for 
the evening, would be their coming down 
with a flying leap, from the top of the win- 
dow, plump upon my head, as [ sat reading 
or talking. When I was engaged in study, 
such an interruption was rather startling at 
first. 

They were very fond of perching upon the 
picture-nails, and climbing upon the cord, and 
would often carry a nut up and sit there and 
eat it, and then drop the empty shell behind 
the picture. 

They had one great feat which was very 
amusing. They would run up the side of the 
door-casing to the top, and then drop down 
to the door-knob, and try to sit there; but as 
it was round and smooth, they had great dif- 
ficulty in clinging to it, and usually slipped 
off on the floor, one after the other, and raced 
back to the top of the door to try it again. 

Occasionally, one would almost succeed in 
ga ning a seat upon the knob, but before he 
had time to get fairly balanced, another would 
drop down and strike him, and both would 
drop to the floor. 

They would eat all kinds of nuts, but they 
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seemed to be much fonder of insects, and were! 
busy a great part of the evening catching the 
moths and beetles which are so abundant in 
the early summer. They would hang by the 
claws of their hind paws, to the lower edge 
of the sash of an open window, and watch tor 
an insect to fly past them. If it was near 
enough to reach, they would seize and eat it 
as they hung in the window. If it was not 
near enough for them to reach it in this way, 
they would sail out into the room after it, and 
in most cases catch it before alighting. 

Their large, projecting eyes, fitted for see- 
ing in the night, and their power of sailing 
short distances through the air, fit them per- 
fectly for the capture of insects; but nuts 
must furnish the larger part of their food, for 
they may be trapped in tbe dead of winter, 
when there are so few insects, that they can- 
not depend upon them. 

They have the instinct shared by most of 
the gnawing animals, such as field mice, strip- 
ed squirrels and beavers,—of storing up in the 
fall a supply of food to be used in the winter. 
One which I kept several years, after those of 
which I have been telling you, dropped nearly 
a peck of hickory nuts down a hole which a 
mouse had gnawed in the floor of my closet, 
thinking that he was storing up a rich supply, 
which be could draw upon when he should 
need them. 

They probably live upon nuts and seeds in 
the fall and winter, and their power of catch- 
ing insects helps them to gain a living during 
the spring and early summer, when proper 
vegetable food is scarce, but insects very 
abundant. 

Of course, [ need not tell you that the name 
“flying squirrel” is a mistake, as they do not 
really fly, and are not furnished with true 
wings. 

A very thin skia covered with hair, like the 
rest of the body, joins the fore to the hind leg 
on each side, and thus forms a broad sail which 
enables the animal to slide along through the 
air for some distance. Their legs are very 
short and weak, and they cannot jump upward 
more than a foot ; but, by climbing up to some 
high place, such as a tall tree, and then sail- 
ing off into the air, they can slide for a hun- 
dred feet or more before reaching the ground, 
The tail is very broad and flat, and is used as 
a rudder to regulate the slope at which they 
should fall. The rudder of a boat is used to 
turn the boat from side to side, so it is flat- 
tened vertically, and moves from side to side. 
The tail of a flying squirrel does not seem to 
be of very much assistance in turning from 
side to side, but it regulates their fall, so that 
they can come almost straight down to the 
ground, or sail off so as to come down very 
gradually. 

Sometimes they come almost down to the 
ground very rapidly, then, just before they 
reach it they bend the tail so as to sail off for 
some distance close to the ground. After 
they have sailed down from a high place in 
this way, and have thus acquired a good sup- 
ply of force, they are able to change the posi- 
tion of the limbs and tail so as to go up some 
little distance, in the same way that a sled 
will slide up a short hill after it has gone down 
a long one, but of course they are not able to 
reach a point as high as that from which they 
started. 

Mine were able to start from the top of the 
window, and sweep almost down to the floor, 
and then rise enough to catch the back of a 


chair on the opposite side of the room, which 
was about twenty-one feet deep. 
- In the woods, where they can start from 
avery great height, they make much longer 
flights than this. 

he tail is also used to stop them, by bend. 
ing it down so as to catch the air, when they 
wish to alight. 

All these uses of the tail for a rudder, re. 
quire that it should be arranged on the oppo. 
site plan to the rudder of a boat, and we see 
why it must be flattened horizontally, and 
move up and down, instead of being flattened 
vertically, and moving from side to side,— 
Wide Awake. 


“The Kingdom of God is within you.” — 

A female distinguished for her piety, as well 
as by her eminent station in life, being en- 
gaged in her youth to seek earnestly after the 
knowledge of divine things, was introduced 
to a pious man; he spoke not a word for some 
time, when she briefly told him her diffical- 
ties about prayer. He presently replied, it 
was because she sought that without which 
she had within ; adding, “ Accustom yourself 
to seek God in your heart, and you will find 
Him.” Having said these words, he left her: 
they operated like the stroke of a dart which 
pierced her heart asunder. “TI felt,” said she, 
“at this instant, a wound very deep, smitten 
with the love of God; a wound so delightful 
that I desired it never to be cured. These 
words brought into my heart what I had been 
seeking so many years ; or, rather, they made 
me discover what was there, and which I did 
not enjoy for want of knowing it. Oh, my 
Lord! thou wast in my heart, and demanded 
only the turning of my mind inward to make 
me feel thy presence. Oh, inffhite Goodness! 
Thou wast so near, and I ran hither and 
thither seeking thee, and yet found thee not, 
My life was a burden to me, and my happi- 
ness was within myself. I Was poor in the 
midst of riches, and ready to perish with 
hunger, near a table plentifully spread, and a 
continual feast. Oh, Beauty, ancient and new! 
why have I known thee so late? Alas! I 
sought thee where thou wast not, and did not 
seek thee where thou wast. It was for want 
of understanding these words of Thy Gospel 
—‘ The kingdom of God cometh not with ob- 
servation: neither shall they say, Lo here, or 
lo there: for behold, the kingdom of God is 
within you.’ This I now experienced, since 
thou became my King, and my heart thy 
kingdom, where thou reigned as sovereign 
and did all thy will.” 


Writing about the “Western Caves,” H. C. 
lovey says, that as the water level is known 
to be 312 feet below the crest of the hill cover- 
ing the Mammoth Cave, the subterranean 
rivers must be at a little less than that num- 
ber of feet beneath the surface, and musi also 
be the lowest localities possible. Hence, he 
reasonably concludes, no dome in that cave 
could exceed 312 feet in height without cut- 
ting through to the open air. This affords a 
means of correcting the statements of those 
imaginative writers whose estimates are near- 


ly double what they should be. 


Amid our imperfect utterances let us com- 
fort ourselves with the thought of that realm 
where thought shall speak without need of a 
tongue, and the whole life shall be an anthem 
of praise. 












Thomas Carlisle. 
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Effects of Publicity on Suicide.—The Phila. 


‘The reports for the last ten years show a 


In the letters of Thomas Erskine of Linla-|@elphia Medical and Surgical Reporter states,|distribution and sale of 59,809 volumes, of 


then, a2 Scotch theologian and philosopher, 
lately published, there is the following inter- 
esting letter from Carlyle, between whom and 
Erskine an intimate friendship had long sub- 
sisted. 
“Chelsea, February 12th, 1869. 

Dear Mr. Erskine :—I was most agreeably 
surprised by the sight of your handwriting 
again, so kind, so welcome! The letters are 
as firm and honestly distinct as ever; the 
mind, too, in spite of its frail environments, 
as clear, plumb up, calmly expectant, as in 
the best days ; right so; so be it with us all, 
till we quit this dim sojourn, now grown so 
lonely with as, and our change come! ‘Our 
Father which art in heaven, hallowed be thy 
name, thy will be done,’—what else can we 
say? The other night, in my sleepless toss- 
ings about, which were growing more and 
more miserable, these words, that brief and 
grand prayer, came strangely into my mind 
with an altogether new emphasis, as if writ- 
ten and shining for me in mild, pure splendor, 
on the bosom of the night there, when I, as 
it were, read them word by word—with a 
sudden check to my imperfect wanderings, 
with a sudden softness of composure which 
was much unexpected. Not for perhaps thirty 
or forty years had I once formally repeated 
that prayer; nay, I never before felt how in- 
tensely the voice of man’s soul it is ; the in- 
most aspiration of all that is high and pious 
in poor human nature; right worthy to be 
recommended with an ‘ After this manner pray 
e.’ * * * * * 

I am still able to walk, though I do it on 
compulsion merely, and without pleasure, ex- 
cept as in work done. It is a great sorrow 
that you now get fatigued so soon, and have 
not your old privilege in this respect; I only 
hope you perhaps do not quite so indispens- 
ably need it asl; with me it is the key to 
sleep, and in fact the one medicine (often in- 
effectual, and now gradually oftener), that I 
ever could discover for this poor clay taber- 
nacle of mine. I still keep working after a 
weak sort ; but I can now do little, often 
almost nothing; all my little ‘ work’ is hence- 
forth private (as I calculate), a setting of my 
poor house in order; which | would fain finish 
in time, and occasionally fear I shan’t.” 


a 


The Strange Sentinel.—“One day,” said 
Prince Bismarck, “1 was walking with the 
Emperor of Russia in the summer garden of 
St. Petersburgh, when coming upon a sentinel 
in the centre of the lawn, 1 took the liberty 
of inquiring why the man was placed there. 
The Emperor did not know. The adjutant 
did not know. The sentinel did not know, 
except that he had been ordered there. The 
adjutant was then dispatched to ask the officer 
of the watch, whose reply corresponded with 
the sentinel’s—‘ Ordered.’ Curiosity awak- 
ened, military records were searched, without 
yielding any satisfactory solution! At last 
an old serving-man was found, who remem- 
bered hearing his father relate that the Em- 
press Catharine IL., one hundred years before, 
had found a snowdrop on that particular spot, 
and given orders to protect it from being 
plucked. No other device could be thought 
of than guarding it by asentinel. The order 
once issued was left in force fora century.”— 
Late Paper. 


that an Italian medical society which meets 
at Pisa, recently sent a request to the various 
Italian papers to cease reporting suicides, 
stating after careful study of the subject they 
had reached the conclusion that such publicity 
tends, at least in Italy, materially to increase 
the number of those who destroy themselves, 
The motive issometimes imitation, sometimes 
a morbid thirst for notoriety. 





The bad effects of sensational literature upon 
the juvenile mind, had a fresh illustration in 
New York City, in the case of a youngster, 
Charles W. Dufrane, aged nine years, who ran 
away from his home, 150 West Tenth Street, 
‘to hunt Indians and buffaloes on the plains.” 
When he got as far as St. Paul, Minn., he was 
noticed by conductors on the railroad, and 
sent back to that city, the police taking charge 
of him at the Grand Central Depot till his 
father came and took himaway. The father 
says his son was “very fond of reading stories 
and great exploits in the weekly story papers, 
and this is what comes of it.” 





W. W. Jacques, Fellow in Physics of the 
Johns Hopkins University, contributes to the 
Journal of the Franklin Institute an interesting 
paper on the effect of the motion of the air 
within an auditorium upon its agoustic pro- 
perties. Public speakers generally will find 
valuable suggestions indicated by it. He has 
repeated Tyndall’s experiments with some 
modifications, and arrived not only at the 
conclusion that currents of air of varying 
density form one of the chief obstacles to the 
propagation of sound, but that they actually 
modify the sound wave, and so give rise to 
great indistinctness. 





Laws and institutions are constantly tend- 
ing to gravitute. Like clocks, they must be 
occasionally cleansed, wound up and set to 
true time. 
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which there were 22,490 Bibles, 11,273 Testa- 
ments, and 26,046 Testaments and Psalms. 
During the ten years preceding there were 
issued 18,653 Bibles, 16,967 Testaments, and 
8,701 Testaments and Psalms; making in that 
time 44,321 volumes. 

“The efforts made by the Association two 
years ago, to promote the circulation and pe- 
rusal of the Scriptures within the bounds and 
neighborhood of Philadelphia Yearly Meet- 
ing, by the appointment of suitable Friends 
to act as agents, to ascertain the needs of their 
neighborhoods has met with considerable suc- 
cess. The Friends designated have cheerfully 
accepted the duties assigned them, and have 
distributed 1132 volumes; viz. 519 Bibles, 67 
Testaments, and 546 Testaments and Psalms, 
and this committee on distribution have been 
largely looked to, to supply the demand for 
schools, and other public as well as private 
donations, within the limits of our own Yearly 
Meeting; while applications beyond this have 
been referred to the corresponding members, 
for their jadgment and direction. 

“Tn those localities where Friends do not 
feel warranted in organizing for the service, 
we desire they will individually maintain a 
lively interest in the cause, and see to it, that 
there are no persons in their knowledge who 
desire a copy of the sacred writings, who are 
not supplied through the aid of the Associa- 
tion. 

“Tt is interesting to notice the extent of 
the territory occupied, and the variety of 
agencies employed in the service. The field 
covers our country from Maine, westward to 
Kansas, and from Canada, southward to Flori- 
da and the Gulf States. 

*‘ Ministering Friends in carrying out their 
concerns in visiting distant portions of our 
country, have proved efficient colaborers with 
the Association. 

“'The Treasurer’s account shows a balance 
on hand at this time of $531.78. He has re- 
ceived during the year $2,564.17. Last year 
the receipts were $3,050.31; showing a fall- 
ing off in receipts of $486.14. This was mairly 
owing to loss and reduction of the rental of 
the real estate belonging to the Association. 

“We repeat what has been written in a 
former report: ‘It is believed that our mem- 
bers would more generally feel an interest in 


We have received a copy of the Report of|this work, and would more freely contribute 


the Bible Association of Friends in America, 
for the year ending 10th mo. Ist, 1878. 

This association was the first of the kind 
formed among Friends in this country, being 
instituted in Philadelphia in the year 1829. 

The depository and office is at No. 116 
North Fourth street. John S. Stokes is the 
Agent. Bibles and Testaments may be ob- 
tained for gratuitous distribution among those 
unable to pay for them, by sending written 
applications to the agent. We subjoin some 
extracts from the report. It will be seen that 
the funds of the Association have been reduced 
by the late depression in rents, &c. A dona- 
tion of $20 will constitute any Friend a life 
member, and $2 per annum a member for one 
year. We would commend this excellent 
work to those able to contribute to its funds, 
or share in the circulation of the Scriptures. 

“There have been issued from the Deposi- 
tory during the year, 3377 volumes; consist- 
ing of 1488 Bibles, 1506 Testaments and 
Psalms, and 383 Testaments. 


to the support of the cause, did they appre- 
ciate the extent of the field of labor, and the 
fact, that at times the condition of the trea- 
sury forces us to pause.’ 

‘* We feel no hesitation therefore in calling 
the attention of Friends everywhere to the 
subject, that all may ascertain the duty rest- 
ing upon them, either as distributors to the 
poor and lowly of these sacred writings, or 
as contributors to the Association in that 
material aid, which is so essential to carry 
forward the objects of this organization.” 





We havo received the printed minutes of 
the Western Yearly Meeting, held at Plain- 
field, Indiana, in 9th month last; and of that 
held at Sugar Grove. 

From the former of these documents we 
extract a few paragraphs. 

The Minute on the State of Society, after 
speaking of Divine Worship, &c., says: 

“If we believe, as we must do, in the im- 
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mediateness of the operations of the Holy 
Spirit, it becomes us to see to it that in all our 
religious meetings, there is full opportunity 
given for this His immediate ministry, no less 
than for all vocal utterance that is under His 
anointing and putting forth.” 

“It is one of the characteristics of the times, 
that too many parents are wont to leave the 
training of their children and the,furmation 
of their characters, too much to the teachers 
of their Bible schools and of their day schools, 
and to the ministers of the gospel. 

“These may all exert a helpful influence, 
but nothing can excuse a parent from his ob- 
ligations to train his offspring for the duties 
of earth and the blessings of Heaven.” 

“Friends were earnestly exhorted to ab- 
stain from the unnecessary use of tobacco in 
every form, and that those who continue to 
use it may not be cause of stumbling to others, 
it is advised, that subordinate meetings, as 
far as practicable, shall not place such in 
prominent positions, or appoint them on com- 
mittees in the service of the church.” 

The statistical tables are quite elaborate, 


including among other things the number of 


those who raise, sell and use tobacco—1215 in 
all, out of a membership of 12,153—or almost 
precisely one in ten. 

The average age of the 179 members 
who died during the year, was 37 years 11 


months; which indicates a greater rate of | 


mortality than we suppose exists in the settle- 
ments of Friends, east of the Alleghany Moun- 
tains. 
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that all things may be kept in order, giving 
strict heed to the revelation of God’s will con- 
cerning us; that all things which He approves 
may be built up; that we study to show our- 
selves workmen approved unto God. 

“ Elders were exhorted to faithfulness, that 
they keep a strict watch over the ministry, 
that they may be endued with wisdom, to 
keep all clear of that which does not savor of 
life and power, that our hands may not be- 
;come weakened, and although we may be ac- 
cused of much straightness and narrowness, 
this is no apology for unfaithfulness. We 
should also remember that there is a time to 
speak a word of encouragement to a wrest- 
ling, earnest servant; thus all may be bound 
together in that pure love which binds all to- 
gether in Christ.” 

The concluding minute reads thus: 

“As we draw to a conclusion, our hearts 
are tendered under the remembrance of the 
Lord’s goodness and mercy in permitting us 
to meet from day. to day, and to transact our 
business in the swect unity of Gospel fellow- 
ship. 
| With feelings of thankfulness, we sepa- 
irate to meet at the usual time next year, if 
the Lord will.” 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Unitep States.—According to the local weather re- 
port for Philadelphia, the mean temperature for the 
past month was 29.9 degrees. Highest temperature 
56 deg., on the 28th ; lowest, 3 deg. below zero, on the 





To counterbalance this the number of 3d; this is the lowest record since 1875, when it was 5 


births is proportionally larger. The number ‘deg. below. The average temperature for the past nine 


of children in the more newly settled agricul- 


tural districts of our country, is much greater 
than in those parts which have been longer 


|years is 31.7 deg. About five inches of snow fell dur- 
ing the month. Frost or freezing weather occurred 
every day, except the 28th. 

In the U.S. Senate on the 31st ult., two reports were 


inhabited ; where an increase of wealth has|presented from the joint committee on transfer of the 


led to a more expensive manner of living— |Indian. Bureau. One ; 

|authorizing the President, when expedient, to tempor- 
arily transfer the custody of certain Indian tribes to the 
The other favors a complete transfer 


which discourages the young people from 


marrying in early life. In Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting, the number of children of school age |to that department. 
is less than one-sixth of the whole membership; ! 
while the tables of Western Yearly Meeting 
show more than one fourth of their members 


to be at school. 


The Representative Meeting had addressed 
Memorials to the State Legislature on Prison 
Reform, Capital Punishment and Intemper- 


ance. 


The extracts which follow are taken from | 


One of them, accompanied by a bill, 


War department. 


whole property in fee. 
behalf of the defence was made. 





the minutes of the body which convened at |treasury. 


Sugar Grove :— 


Subscriptions to the four per cent. bonds amounted 


The suit for the recovery of the Arlington estate, be- 
fore the United States court at Alexandria, Va., re- 
|sulted, on the 30th ult., in favor of the plaintiff for the 
A motion for a new trial on 


It is stated at the Treasury Department, that over 
$25,000,000 of coin obligations, including $1,400,000 
United States notes presented for redemption, were paid 
during last month, yet the stock of coin in the Treasury 
has steadily increased. The interest for the present 
month will be paid in coin, if desired, at any sub- 


Flour.—Minnesota extra, $4.25 for medium, and $5 
for high grades ; patent and other high grades, $5.50 a 
$7.50. Rye flour, $2.75. 

Grain.— Wheat, $1 a $1.06 for red ; $1.06 a $1.07 for 
amber, and for white $1.07 a $1.08. Rye, 54 cts. for 
western, and 56 a 57 cts. for Penna. Corn, 43 a 45 ets, 
Oats, mixed, 28 a 29 cts.; white, 30 a 32 cts. 

Seeds.—Clover, 6 a 6} cts. per pound. Flaxseed, 
$1.37 per bushel. 

Hay and Straw.—Prime timothy, 60 a 70 cts. per 100 
pounds; mixed, 45 a 55 cts. Straw, 55 a 70 cts. per 
100 pounds. 

Beef cattle were in fair demand, and prices rather 
firmer, 2000 head arrived during the week, and sold at 
3 a 5} cts. per pound as to quality. Sheep, 4} a 5} cts, 
per pound as to condition. Hogs, 5} a 6} cts. 

Forre1GN.—The Directors of the City of Glasgow 
Bank were sentenced on the Ist inst.—two convicted of 
fraud, theft and and embezzlement, to eighteen months 
imprisonment—the remaining five, convicted of utter- 
ing false abstracts of balance sheets, were sentenced to 
eight months’ imprisonment. 

A strike has occurred at Liverpool, of the dock 
laborers, on account of which, it is said, trans-atlantic 
steamers can neither be loaded nor discharged. Efforts 
are being made to obtain laborers from other parts, and 
the magistrates of Liverpool have threatened to punish 
severely any persons who attempt to intimidate laborers 
at work. 

In the Admiralty Division of the High Court of Jus- 
tice, the motion to arrest the United States frigate Con- 
stitution and her cargo, was argued on the 29th, and 
decided that the court had no jurisdiction. The Con- 
stitution sailed for New York on the 30th. 

Dispatches from Cape Town, dated on the 14th of 
last month, stated that no answer having been received 
from the Zulu King, the British troops had advanced 
into his territory, and fighting had commenced. 

The English troops in Afghanistan are said to be 
suffering from want of clothing and food. The com- 
missary officers appear unable to forward supplies to 
the front. 

The pestilence in Russia is said to be spreading, and 
the panic is very great. All classes have petitioned for 
the entire cessation of all intercourse, even postal com- 
munication between the rest of Russia and the Volga. 
Russian railway cars are no longer admitted to German 
territory. Austria is about to issue an order forbidding 
travellers from Russia to cross the frontier unless pro- 
vided with passes from the sanitary authorities. 

MacMahon, President of the French Republic, sent 
his resignation to Congress on the 30th ult. ; the imme- 
diate cause of which appears to have been, an unwil- 
lingness on his part to make certain changes in the 
commanders of the army, which the Republicans felt to 
be a necessity. Jules Grevy, who has been for several 
years President of the Chamber of Deputies, was chosen 
as MacMahon’s successor. It is expected the Cabinet 
will be reconstructed, with only two or three new mem- 
bers. No considerable excitement has attended these 
changes. There is said to be a general feeling of gratifi- 
cation throughout France at the issne of the crisis. 

From the official statistics, just published, it appears 
that in consequence of the ravages of the phylloxera, 
the area under the cultivation of the vine, in France, 
has decreased since 1874 by as much as 370,000 acres. 


“The meeting was brought under a feeling ‘during the last month to $155,851,150, and the calls of} The decrease is in the south. 
che . 5 : 5 -tw $15 
of humility in the consideration that the far Tg: Bree tei yang 


epistles issued by this meeting last year, and ls 


The third instalment of the Mexican indemnity 


300,000, was paid over to the State Department on the 


Accounts from Upper Egypt give sorrowful details 
,| of the famine there. : 
In the Southern Provinces of Morocco, it is feared 


addressed to each of the Yearly Meetings |3ist ult. It will be speedily distributed pro rata among) that nearly half the inhabitants will have perished be- 


with which we have been in correspondence 
have not been responded to. 


hope and confidence, we have been enabled 


We feel keenly | 
the loss of this epistolary intercourse ; yet as| 
our minds have been renewedly turned to the 
Fountain from whence comes the Christian’s| The public debt, Jess cash in the Treasury, amounted 

‘on the Ist inst. to $2,025,896,130—the decrease during 


, the claimants. 
the mines ef the Reading Company at Girardville, Pa. 


| work. 


to repose in quiet trust that He who has thus |!" month was $2,751,980. 


far sustained us will continue to extend His 


holy band for our preservation.” 


A portion of the Indians under Sitting Bull, is re 


Tracts, shows that considerable interest yes trouble is anticipated. 


been felt on that subject, and efforts used to : the feh tit, ean a 
supply libraries of the Yearly Meeting, of the (oe eee Oh vere conemmation 69. 
Monthly Meetings, and of members, with the 


approved writings of Friends. 
The report from the Yearly Meeting o 


The number of deaths in this city for the week end 
The principa 
|causes of death were consumption, 69 ; inflammation o 


|13; typhoid fever, 9. 


f| Markets, &c.—U. 8. sixes, 1881, 106}; 5’s, 105}; 43 


|the miners having asked to be allowed to return to 


the lungs, 50; disease of the heart, 16; scarlet fever,| felt all would be well. 


fore next year, on account of the scarcity caused by last 


It is believed that work will soon be resumed at all] year’s drought. 





’ 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE, 
Near Frankford, (Twenty-third Ward,) Philadelphia. 
Physician and Superintendent—Joun C. Hau, M.D. 
Applications for the Admission of Patients may be 
.|made to the Superintendent, or to any of the Board of 


{ported to have returned into the United States—the| Managers. 
bn : | | reason given is that buffalo was scarce north of the line, 
Ihe report of the Committee on Books and | and the Indians were in a starving condition. No im- 








Diep, in this city, on the 8th of 5th mo. 1878, ELLEN 
Leeps, daughter of Ann and the late Josiah Leeds, in 
-|the 30th year of her age. When informed of the near 
|| approach of death, she replied, she was not afraid to die, 
f\it her Heavenly Father saw best to take her now. She 
From the many remarks made 
during her short illness,-her friends have the consoling 
} belief that, through the mercy of her Redeemer, she has 


Ministers and Elders, contains the following P& cents, registered, 105}; do. coupon, 106}; 4 per| entered into everlasting rest. 


WILLIAM H. PILE, PRINTER, 
No. 422 Walnut Street. 


paragraphs : 


cents, 100} ; 5-20, 1867, 102; do. 1868, 102}. 


a ; Cotton, 9} a 9} cts. per pound for uplands and New 
“ Ministers were encouraged to faithfulness, ‘Orleans. ’ ners ; 
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